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A “CURE-ALL.” 


I have called this sermon a “ cure-all,” which medically is 

a suspicious name, A remedy may be distrusted which prom- 
ises to cure everything, for usually, then, it is specially adapted 
to nothing. Itis the mountebank in medicine who claims to 
have some one potion which will drive away all “the ills that 
flesh is heir to,” or cure some sickness under all conditions. If 
it be a true conclusion, and plain, ‘‘ The better health, the less . 
physic,” I am sure that very often it is true conversely, ‘‘ The 
less physic, the better health.” As all things of human interest 
_ *properly treated may find a place in the pulpit, perhaps it would 
be not amiss to make a discourse some time on the impropriety, 
not to say immorality, of using nostrums and quack medicines, 
But all use of drugs should be with reserve and tender conscience. 
Dryden has mention of a man who, being in good health, 
lodged himself in a physician’s house, and there was persuaded 
by his landlord to take physic, of which he died. It is certainly 
true, as Addison says, that ‘‘ all these inward applications which 
are so much in practice among us, are for the most part nothing 
else but expedients to make luxury consistent with health.” I 
lived myself once for a long time in the house of a person whose 
whole existence was a process of eating himself sick, and dosing 

“himself well. 

Nevertheless, it is the purpose of this discourse to set forth 

a cure-all for the little moral plagues that infest society. I 
have a recipe which it is my purpose to give you, by which 
truly all the fogs or swarms of little evils that make life some- 
times such a wearisome way, may be abated wonderfully, and 
all the moral portion of these ills be destroyed altogether. Note 
carefully that I speak of the small evils, which take continually 
their noxious flight from man to man and from group to group, 


ae 
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like little buzzing insect pests in a summer night. There are 
many great evils, including the bold crimes against social order, 
crimes of violence against life or property, which follow vast 
general ills and increase or decrease in the wake of war or 
famine, or riots, or industrial disorders of any sort. Also, 
there are great and persistent evils of the gross or violent kind, 
which spring from the tainted blood of a bad or criminal parent- j 
age, or from that vast hereditary impulse in which the whole of 
society shares and struggles, the survival, namely, of a certain 
underlying savageness, not yet extinct, derived from our remote 
barbarous ancestry. It will be a long time before we escape 
from the past, even as now it is; and unto the future this pres- 
ent moment is becoming the past. It behooves us to consider, 
therefore, as daily we go on, what ethical type and moral trans- 
mission we are storing for the future.- Many violent evils are 
reversions to the savage type for a time, under the stimulus of 
circumstances which are like the ancient savage conditions. Of 
course the class infected with such ills as these may not be able 
‘to apply the recipe which I shall give you. It is beyond the * 
power of the moral stage in which they are. ‘They are too sick. 
I claim not for my recipe that it will cure absolutely everything, 
especially, instances of violent disease. Such ills and the peopl 
in whom they survive must struggle along, and others must 
struggle with them, waiting for the slow process of develop- 
ment or civilization, which by long and delicate correctives, 
albeit with many pauses, many mutations and much surgical 
infliction, at last brings to pass redemption and health, refine- 
ment and moral life. 

Nevertheless, my recipe is not worthless on this account. 
It is well to have a cure for light diseases. There are hosts of- 
little ills and small wrongs which plague society, and infect it 
with painful distempers, because though so small they are so 


many, and even so base,— poisonous vapors from bogs of envy, 


hatred, selfishness, revengefulness, pride, presumptuousness, 
conceit, insolence. These base little vices vary here and there, — 
in this or that town or village, hamlet, church or house, with the 
influence of good or bad individuals. Sometimes even one man 
of high virtue, not austere, but genial, and yet surrounded with a 
high and rare atmosphere, both of freedom and of purity, which 
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floats no coarse things, will charm away these petty but prolific 
ills from a whole community. The belief in this power was 
one of the great charms and means of influence of the Chinese 
sage, Confucius. Once when wearied with his disappointments, 
his exclusion and lack of success, he thought he would go away 
and hide himself in the company of the wild tribes of the East. 
One of his disciples said to him, “ But how can you do that? 
They are rude people.” The Master answered, ‘“ If a superior 
man dwelt among them, what rudeness would there be?” A 
friend told me once of a little New England village where the 
visitor would notice instantly an uncommon appearance of tidy 
comfort, peace and thrift, unlike the adjacent towns. The door 
yards were comely with grass and flowers, all the porticoes well 
swept, all the barnyards trim and cleanly, all the fruit-bearing 
trees well pruned, all the fences mended and walls whitened, all 
the houses neatly painted and ‘roses dotting the door lat- 
tices,” all the streets well made, and bountiful shade trees grow- 
ing along the highway. An air of industry, gentleness and 
self-respect pervaded the whole place. And this marked chat , 
acter, my friend assured me, was all due to one man, a humble 
minister in the little hamlet, who had stayed calmly with the 
villagers for many years until his head had grown silvery in 
their service. He had won the confiding love of every soul 
dwelling there, till gradually, by wise advice, patient exhortation, 
sympathetic encouragement, good example, and by that kind of 
effluence from himself which Confucius dwelt on, he had brought 
the whole village into the image of his own clean life. And if 
so the houses, barns and fences marched like a little army white 
uniformed for a holiday at his command, surely they who dwelt 
therein must have felt and followed that same gentle influence 
in their hearts, to the outcome of a peace, sincerity, kindness and 


_ justice whiter than all the fences, more fruitful than all the vines. 


Well, I say I have a recipe for wholly extinguishing all those 
petty ills, those little moral evils and common wrongs of life, 
which depend largely on individual influence in small commu- 
nities, or even in the many social circles of large places, and in 


the wider relations of business, manufacture, trade, finances; 


such evils as slander, scandal, gossip, all forms of over-reach- 
ing, injustice in word or deed, revenge, unkindness, deceit, 
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hatred, spite, presumption, and the base acts that follow such 
feelings. Very likely you may say to me,—Hven granting be- 
fore we hear it that this recipe be of such wonderful virtue in 
itself, still very likely it requires so much strength to apply it, or 
so much skill that it is useless; as if we had a medicine of rare 
and great efficacy, held in a crystal flagon so heavy that neither 
the sick man nor his nurse could raise it to the sufferer’s mouth. — 
I have a story that some travelers went far into foreign 
countries, and when they returned they brought account of two 
things that were very marvelous, in a certain far-off place they 
had visited. One was a kind of adamant which was so hard 
that nothing could break or shatter it, although the mhabitants 
had secret methods of working it; and the other was a certain 
medicine which was indeed a cure-all, so that the favored com- 
munity was wholly free from all bodily ailments. When the 
travelers had reported this, the people to whom they returned, 
forthwith sent to the fortunate country, requesting that the 
medicine be forwarded to them. And so indeed it was, and in 
due time arrived; but it came evclos:d in a piece of the adamant ? 

However, this is not a sound objection, because my recipe 
requires not that anything be done, only that a certain effort be 
made. If I were to say to you, In order to put to flight this 
brood of evils, you must gain a certain measure of self-com- 
mand, or you must acquire a certain weight of wisdom, or you 
must gather a large amount of knowledge, or you must obtain 
wide influence, or you must unfold consummate caution and 
prudence, you might answer, Go to! You trifle with us. Your 
words are sounding brass or tinkling cymbals. You offer a 
remedy more costly than gems, rarer than rubies. For who can 
do all these things? Besides, your prescription is as old as 
Time; and all the strength of men from the beginning has not 
availed to gather ingredients for a drop of the elixir large enough 
to cure the spite that festers in one little village. Well, I say 
none of these things, nor aught else that implies anything ac- 
complished. ‘The recipe I shall give you involves simply an 
endeavor, and the immediate success or failure of it counts 
nothing. It matters not whether the undertaking be accom- 
plished; the potency is in the undertaking. 

Now, to set down the recipe.—But first, think not that this 
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bland and healing remedy is an invention of mine, made of rare 
simples gathered in far journeyings, and combined with study and 
skill by me. No; I found it in the wisdom of a German poet, 
condensed thus,—* Fight against the wrong thou doest, not re- 
ceivest.” That is the remedy whose virtues I have pronounced ~ 
so rare and absolute, —* Fight against the wrong thou doest, not 
receivest.” 

You will see that nothing is required that is impossible to 
the weakest person. The recipe says not even fight with any 
given strength, still less with any given result; but only fight; 
which is to be understood to mean, Fight as much as you can, and 
fight against the wrong done by you, not against the wrong done 
to you. That is all. All! But it is as strong as Truth, as 
beautiful as Scripture, as healing as Love! 

Let us look at some of the qualities of this blessed remedy, 
which without fail can cure the little moral evils and shames of 
life; the qualities which make it so simple and safe, so certain, 
and of so great effect. 

The great point in this rule is, that it requires only en- 
deavor; not success, not accomplishment, but only trymg. Now 
effort is by nature continuous and unlimited. If we were re- 
quired to do something, then when it were done the activity were 
done too. There is left only a stated fact, a thing accom- 
plished. Butif the requirement be to try todo, this means con- 
tinuous activity, constant watchfulness, unceasing exertion. 
Consequently this remedy is one that acts on the ills of life not 
after the manner of a blow, which delivers its force and is done, 
but after the nianner of a weight, that presses, presses, or pulls, 
all the time, and always with the same power. Now to under- 
stand how important a quality of the remedy this is, we must 
remember that many of the mean and despicable ills of life,— 


‘and oh how contemptible these little ills are!—many of these, I 


say, in truth, most of them, would cease to afflict us, and even 
to exist, if only we would pay no attention to them. All the 
wrongs that are malicious, or presumptuous, or conceited, all the 
little evils done for anger, spite, envy, hatred, jealousy, would 


pass over our heads harmlessly and vanish like smoke if we 


gave no heed to them. To fight against the wrongs done to us 
is the same thing as to give heed to them; and it is on this at- 
- 
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tention that they thrive, on ‘this meat that our Cesar grows so 
great.” But if a man be busy fighting the wrong done by him 
thereby he will destroy all those wrongs done to him which per- 
ish if they be neglected. Whoever is striving constantly against 
the wrong he does, be assured, will have no tim? to busy himself 
with the wrongs he receives. Besides, he will be too well oceupied 
even tosee much of the wrong which would trouble him other- ~ 
wise; he will not see or feel every little ill] done to him, Great 
sensitiveness usually means great idleness. Thus this remedy 
occupies the ground with a man’s struggle with himself, pro- 
ducing nobleness, and leaves no soil for those strifes of one man 
with another, which stir base passions and multiply bad deeds. 

Again, this remedy is potent, because so easily applied. 
This is as if some diseases might be cured by going out of doors, 
or by looking at the sky. For it is in every one’s power to busy 
himself with himself, and to strive. If he conquer not at first, 
still he may strive. If the thousandth time he prevail not, still 
he may strive. And he who gets up every time he falls, as the 
proverb is, sometime shall get up to stand. Therefore, every 
one may begin to apply this remedy, as abundant as clean water 
or fresh air, to the ills of life; and certain it is that if there be 
no cure it is for lack of application; for if everyone were ab- 
sorbed in the effort to destroy the little ills done by him, not to 
him, the source of all diseases, that is, vile self-neglect, would be 
cut off. 

Again, it is an important quality of this remedy that it 
applies force exactly at the point where it is efficient. For not 
only can every one strive against the wrongs which he himself 
does, but it is against his own wrong-doing that he can fight 
with some effect. But to war against the wrong done to us,‘‘is as 
vain and as impossible as to fight against the arrow shot off 
yesterday, and makes wretched indeed sufferer and doer both.” 
We can strive with some result against doing wrong, but what 
can you do against the wrong done? We are powerless against 
_ receiving a wrong. Inherent in this remedy, therefore, is the 
wisdom of the Stoics, which, as I have told you often, I never 
weary of dwelling on, namely, that all things good and ill fall 
into two classes, the things in our power and the things not in 
our power. Strive not, therefore, against the evils not in your 
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power, for they will take care of themselves, according to the 
_ nature of the universe; but strive against the evils that are in 
your power, for these are the things left to your care, and you 
shall be able to prevail. ‘This thou must always bear in 
mind,” says Antoninus, “ what is the nature of the whole and 
what is thy nature, and how this is related to that, and what 
kind of a part it is of what kind of a whole, and that there is 
no one who hinders thee from always doing and saying the 
things which are according to the nature of which thou art a 
part. * * * * If thou workest at that which is before 
thee, following right reason seriously, vigorously, calmly, with- 
out allowing anything else to distract thee, but keeping thy divine 
part pure, as if thou shouldst be bound to give it back immedi- 
ately, if thou holdest to this, expecting nothing, fearing noth- 
ing, but satisfied with thy present activity according to nature, 
and with heroic truth in every word and sound which thou utter- 
est, thou wilt live happy. And there is no man who is abl. to prevent 
this.’ To fight against the wrong we do, not receive, is to be 
busy with the things which are in our power, wherein every 
man’s efforts go far toward the world’s redemption, and the. ef- 
_ forts of all would bring Paradise hither. 

Again, this remedy is very potent, because, although only 
endeavor is prescribed, actually it does include things done; and 
great things. If the mere fighting be so powerful, truly the 
_ victory when won is power itself. The majesty of victorious strug- 
gle with ourselves, has been a sight ravishing to the eyes of the 

sages of all times and places; yes, and the elegance of it; for, 
as Emerson said, self-command is a wonderful elegance, felt 
even by the violent, the foolish, and the vain, although they may 
not know the secret of the power which subdues them. ‘ He 
that is slow to anger is better than the mighty, and he that ruleth 
his spirit than he that taketh a city.” ‘“‘If a man conquer in 
battle a thousand times a thousand men, and another conquer 
himself, he is the greatest of conquerors.” ‘If a man can not 
improve himself, how can he improve others.” ‘To see what is 
right and not to do it, is the part of a cowardly mind.” ‘ Give 
~ me, O Lord, these two desires, to see-and to question myself.”’ 
-« Whom am I to conquer? Not the Persians, nor the distant 

Medes, nor the warlike tribes who dwell beyond Dacia; but 
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avarice, ambition, and fear of death, which subdue the con- 
querors of the nations.” ‘The grandest of empires is to rule 
oneself.” ‘The ambassadors of King Antigonus invited Zeno 
to sup with other philosophers, who, as they drank, boasted of 
their learning. But Zeno kept silent. When the ambassadors 
asked him what they should report of him to their king, he re- 
plied, “‘ What you see; for the thing hardest to‘control of allis - 
speaking.” These, and such like crystals of speech scattered 
over the ages, show plainly what is thought of the dignity, power 
and beauty of victory over oneself. Hence the great potency in 
this remedy for the petty plagues and distressing small ills of 
our lives. He who neglecting the wrong done to him fights 
against the wrong done by himself, and gains the victory, has 
armed himself to. ride over and tread down also the injuries 
aimed at him, For having conquered the impulse in himself to 
do an injury, he has vanquished the force which overcame the 
enemy who did himinjury. Therefore it is certain he will sub- 
due his enemy in time, and win him over, since he has subdued 
the force which subdued his enemy. 

_ Finally, this remedy is very powerful because it encourages 
love, since we tend to love those whom we benefit or guard. I 
pray you notice that. Itis a very lovely law of the affections. 
No one can benefit or take care of another without beginning to 
love him. And we tend to hate those whom we strive against. 
This remedy, therefore, has a mighty force. For reflect how 
many of the wrongs of life spring from hatred. I think no fact 
in human life is better established than this law, that we shall 
love those whom we benefit or try to benefit. What greater ser- 
vice, now, can we do another man, than to fight against the 
wrong we do him, neglecting the wrong he does us? Therefore, - 
this remedy has love in it, ‘‘ which beareth all things, believeth 
all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things,” and never 
fails, though prophesies and tongues shall cease and knowledge 
vanish. It diffuses peace and quiet, allays the pain of our ills, 
cools our fevers and our heats, keeps the mind sane and disarms 
fury. Morover, there is’ another way in which love is a 
potency in this remedy. If we struggle with our own misdoing, 
we feel that we are living in a sphere where we are out of the 
power of all others, as Antoninus said; where no malice can 
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_ terrify and no harm reach us; for no one can prevent our en- 
- deayor, nor interfere with the result of it. Said one of the sages, 
‘Not even divine power could change into defeat a man’s vic- 
tory over himself.” Therefore, we shall not be so prone to 
anger, or hatred, because we shall find ourselves lifted high 
above injury. Antoninus said, “It is peculiar to man to love 
_ even those who do wrong. And this happens if when they do 
_ wrong it occurs to thee that they are kinsmen and that they do 
" wrong through ignorance and unintentionally.” That, you know, 
_ was the great Stoic doctrine, and we have met it, too, in Socra- 
_ tes, namely, that knowledge and virtue are one, and that no man 
_ ever lived who did anything so much against his own interests 
_as to do wrong, really understanding it to be wrong. ‘ And,” 
_ goes on the gentle Stoic, ‘‘ remember that soon both of you will 
die; and above all, that the wrong-doer has done thee no harm; 
_ for he has not made thy ru'iny faculty worse than it was before.” 
; How great a remedy is this, in which love exists by chem- 
* ical reaction, as it were, not being mixed into the potion, but 
evolved in it by the action of the ingredients on each other, 
since by the nature of the remedy we benefit others, and by 
_ benefitting, love. Whoso hates 


a*=? 


“Shuts himself out from the great realm of life. 
= That man niust have more than the power of God 
To draw henceforth another breath of joy: 
Whereas love s fount has power with one sole draught 
To make the poorest life and longest, rich, 
And fill its parting dreams with endless bliss.” 


